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The War 


ADDRESS BY THE UNDER SECRETARY OF STATE’ 


[Released to the press May 31] 

I am deeply appreciative of the privilege you 
have granted me of delivering this commence- 
ment address to the North Carolina College for 
Negroes. 

No citizen of the United States who is af- 
forded the opportunity, in these days, of speak- 
ing to a graduating class of one of our universi- 
ties or colleges can accept that honor without a 
very deep sense of gratitude and without a very 
profound feeling of humility. 

You who are graduating today will in one 
form or another now enter the service of our 
country. You will enter that service at a mo- 
ment when the United States is engaged in the 
greatest struggle of its history: the struggle to 
preserve the liberty and independence of the 
American people, and the battle to make it for- 
ever certain that freedom-loving and peace- 
loving peoples like ourselves can in the world 
of the future live in happiness and in safety. 

We are confronted by the most sinister and 
the most ruthless forces which our modern 
world has known. There is no brutality of 
which they are not capable, no machination, 
however despicable, to which they will not stoop. 
The Axis powers have sought to obliterate from 
this earth everything which to us makes life 
worth living, and to reduce all of humanity 
other than themselves to the status of the slaves 
of a master race. 

There could be nothing more perilous than 
to underestimate the strength remaining to our 
adversaries, nor to believe that we have not still 


Delivered by the Honorable Sumner Welles at the 
commencement exercises of the North Carolina College 
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before us many desperately sad and anxious 
days. But we are entitled to derive great hope 
and encouragement from the magnificent vic- 
tories which the United Nations have recently 
inflicted upon their enemies. The beacon light 
of our war objective—the unconditional sur- 
render of our foes—burns ever brighter as we 
advance toward it. 

Millions of young Americans like yourselves, 
with a courage and a devotion which have never 
been surpassed, have dedicated themselves to 
the great cause for which our country and the 
other United Nations stand : the cause of human 
liberty. 

Many of them from every section of this land 
already have laid down their lives for that 
cause, 

Almost a quarter of a century ago Woodrow 
Wilson spoke these words: “It is our duty to 
take and maintain the safeguards which will 
see to it that the mothers of America and the 
mothers . . . of all the other suffering nations 
should never be called upon for this sacrifice 
again. This can be done. It must be done. 
And it will be done.” 

For many years these appeared to me to be 
very deeply tragic words. The failures and the 
selfishness and the criminal short-sightedness 
of peoples and of governments throughout the 
world during the decades that spent themselves 
after the end of the last World War, seemed 
to make infinitely remote the possibility of 
achieving the ideal for which President Wilson 
so valiantly fought and for which he died. And 
yet, now that I myself have grown older I can 


‘see clearly that those words were not tragic. 


They are filled with indomitable faith and with 
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prophetic truth. What many of us perhaps 
have not realized sufficiently is that no great 
achievement in human progress has ever yet 
been realized until the sacrifices of men and 
women have paved the way for its realization 
and until the conscience of mankind has refused 
to admit the possibility of any other outcome. 

So has it been in our own history. We are 
wont to speak with devotion of our Constitu- 
tion as the greatest instrument which the hu- 
man brain has conceived. It is. But we do 
not so often remember that in the 150 years of 
our national life our Constitution has been not 
a static but a living thing, continuously adapted 
by the wisdom of our people to their changing 
needs as their material evolution and their spir- 
itual growth have advanced. 

Time and again in our history progress toward 
the great objectives set forth in our Decla- 
ration of Independence has been checked. 
Often we have fallen back. But eventually we 
have moved on ahead. 

And in the new world of the future, which 
you and those of your generation will join in 
building, that same process must take its course. 
My generation has fallen back. Your genera- 
tion must press forward. Without that vision, 
what we term modern civilization cannot 
survive. 

The long-range problem which confronts us 
all is the achievement, through our victory, of 
permanent peace. 

No one of us can afford to be so blind to his 
own self-interest as to pay any heed to those 
cynics whose voices we occasionally hear trying 
to tell the men and women of this country that 
just because there have always been wars in the 
past there will always be wars in the future; 
that the surest way for us to save our own skins 
is for the United States to “mind its own busi- 
ness”, and after this war is over once more to 
pretend that what goes on in the rest of the 
world does not affect every one of us here within 
the borders of our own country. 

The people of this country have seen that 
policy tried out, and fail—uatterly and misera- 
bly. The mothers and the fathers of today 
realize that if the United States had in reality 
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seen clearly what its “business” was during the 
past 20 years, and had in fact “minded” it, by 
taking a hand in putting out the first flames 
which later lighted this world conflagration, 
their sons would not today be called upon to 
make the supreme sacrifice in the defense of the 
liberty and security of their native land. 

The taxpayers of the United States also 
realize today that this crushing burden of taxa- 
tion imperatively required of them in order that 
we may win the war, and this staggering debt 
which will have to be borne by our country to 
enable the United States to produce the arma- 
ments we require to equip our own armed forces 
and to strengthen the power of our allies, could 
have been avoided if their government had been 
empowered to assume its fair share of respon- 
sibility in the past for keeping peace in the 
world, and for seeing to it, together with the 
governments of other civilized and _peace- 
minded nations, that international disputes as 
they arose were promptly settled by pacific 
means, and that militaristic dictatorships bent 
on world-domination were quashed before they 
had the chance to run amok. 

The people of the United States realize today, 
I am convinced, that what we have utterly failed 
to do in the past was, in the truest and most 
practical sense, “to mind our own business”. 
They cannot fail to see also that had we been 
willing to play our part in keeping the peace of 
the world since the last World War the cost to 
us in life and treasure would have been but an 
infinitesimal part of the cost required of us 
today so that we can achieve that victory which 
we must gain if the United States is to survive 
as a free nation. 

This long-range problem of post-war policy is 
fundamentally a question of our own self- 
interest. 

I know that men and women are thinking this 
problem through in every section of this cour 
try. The more opportunity which is given for 
public discussion of these vital issues, the more 
light which is thrown upon the specific aspects 
of the complexities which are involved, the more 
assurance will there be that the answer to be 
given by our democracy will be a wise one. It 
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has always seemed to me that if the American 
people had had more time for study and discus- 
sion of the basic policy at stake in 1919, and if 
the issue itself had not become enmeshed in the 
web of bitter partisan politics, a more realistic 
and a more enlightened course would have been 
followed by this country during the past genera- 
tion. 

It is my individual view that it would be pre- 
mature at this stage for this Government to at- 
tempt to define with precision and in detail 
any exact plan of international cooperation 
upon which the American people would be ex- 
pected to pass. 

We all of us must agree that certain condi- 
tions are going inevitably to obtain at the con- 
clusion of the war. 

For a number of years, particularly in Eu- 
rope, social and economic conditions will be in 
a state of flux. In some of the presently Axis- 
occupied countries there will be political in- 
stability. Both in these countries as well as 
in the Axis countries millions will be starving 
and other millions must be repatriated to the 
homes from which they have been driven. 
Throughout the world there will be a chaotic, 
and in some areas an anarchic, state of affairs. 

During this period—and no one can today 
estimate how long it may be—order will have to 
be maintained by those of the United Nations 
which will have to assume these necessary func- 
tions. 

It is during that transition period, as well as 
during the remaining period of the war, that 
the opportunity may presumably be afforded to 
the United Nations to undertake the more spe- 
cific elaboration of the form of international 
organization upon which they may jointly de- 
termine. 

We all of us remember that the agreements 
which in their entirety comprise the inter- 
American understanding upon which Pan 
Americanism rests, and through which the re- 
gional solidarity of the American republics has 
had its being, were not brought into existence 
ina day. They were not achieved by means of 
an initial blueprint. On the contrary, the ob- 
jectives sought were only achieved over a pe- 
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riod of many years, and it required an actual 
act of aggression against one of the American 
republics, the United States, to bring about the 
final consummation of the regional understand- 
ing of the Western Hemisphere. 

It may well be that the surest course for the 
United Nations to pursue would be the con- 
struction of an international organization by 
the same method of gradual evolution. By 
permitting sufficient elasticity of operation at 
the outset of the transition period, the practical 
experience undergone by the United Nations 
during the war as well as after the victory is 
won will presumably demonstrate clearly the 
type of organization which will most efficiently 
guarantee the securing of the basic objectives 
which they seek. 

It seems clear though, as a result of the tragic 
lesson which humanity has learned from the 
events of the past 25 years, that any form of 
international organization, in order to function 
successfully, must be premised upon the recog- 
nition of a few cardinal principles: 


There must be, through international agree- 


ment, a combination of armed forces made avail- 
able by the powers which are prepared to do so, 
which may be used regionally or on a broader 
scale, and which can and will prevent aggres- 
sion, render international conflict impossible, 
and, in general, see to it that the peace of the 
world is maintained inviolate; 

An international tribunal to which interna- 
tional controversies can be referred and in 
which international confidence can be safely 
placed ; 

An efficient international method for the out- 
lawing of certain kinds of armaments and for 
the inspection of all national armaments; 

The creation of appropriate and practical 
technical organizations to deal with economic 
and financial matters and to advise the members 
of the United Nations thereon, so that autarchic 
commercial and financial policies will not be 
pursued by individual powers and so that the 
post-war period may be an epoch of economic 
cooperation and of rising living standards, 
rather than a time of cut-throat competition and 
of falling living standards for us all; 
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The recognition—not merely in words, but 
in practice, as in the Western Hemisphere—of 
che principle of the equal sovereignty of all 
states, whether great or small. And, together 
with this, the establishment of the principle that 
the path must be prepared for the freedom and 
self-government of all peoples who desire their 
liberty, as soon as they are able to assume that 
right; 

Finally, in the kind of world for which we 
fight, there must cease to exist any need for the 
use of that accursed term “racial or religious 
minority”. If the peoples of the earth are fight- 
ing and. dying to preserve and to secure the lib- 
erty of the individual under law, is it conceiv- 
able that the peoples of the United Nations can 
consent to the reestablishment of any system 
where human beings will still be regarded as 
belonging to such “minorities”? The equality 
of individuals, like the equality of peoples, can- 
not in fact be granted by fiat. Equality depends 
on their own achievements and upon their own 
intrinsic worth. But to equality of human 
rights and to equality of opportunity every hu- 
man being is by Divine right entitled. That is 
the essence of our democratic faith. If that 
cornerstone is laid in the foundation of the new 
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world of the United Nations, the blot of the 
concept of minorities upon the fabric of our 
civilization will be erased. 

In a cemetery far from here, there was erected 
a monument to the memory of a group of Amer- 
ican fliers who died in the last World War. On 
it were written these words of the Prophet Sam- 
uel: “And in their death they were not divided; 
they were swifter than eagles, they were stronger 
than lions.” 

To me those words apply to all the countless 
defenders of the faith which we uphold. United 
in sacrifice for the ideals of freedom for which 
our country and its allies stand, they constitute 
a brotherhood which knows no divisions of faith 
or race. They are joined by the indissoluble 
bonds of their common love of liberty. 

It is to you and to your comrades in arms that 
this sorely stricken world looks with confident 
trust for its redemption. If you of this new 
generation, in all the lands where the love of 
freedom is the supreme value, refuse to permit 
yourselves to be divided in war or in peace, you 
can forge that new world of which mankind has 
so long dreamed: a world which is free from 
war and in which men and women can live out 
their lives in security, in happiness, and in peace. 


ADDRESS BY THE FORMER AMERICAN AMBASSADOR TO JAPAN? 


{Released to the press June 4] 

It is a genuine pleasure to revisit Kentucky, 
and the occasion is made especially pleasant by 
the circumstances of our meeting today. Uni- 
versity commencements are a part of the ritual 
of our western civilization—a ritual which in 
traditional form embodies those ideals of free- 
dom which our forefathers have transmitted to 
us across dark centuries of turmoil and oppres- 
sion. They are now transmitted by us to our 
posterity. We stand, at moments such as this, 
as custodians of the eternal verities. We honor 
and commemorate the spiritual, moral, and in- 





* Delivered by the Honorable Joseph C. Grew, now 
Special Assistant to the Secretary of State, at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky., June 4, 1943. 





tellectual values which our free scholarship and 
free government have given us. 

At this particular commencement, in this par- 
ticular year, the ancient forms and ceremonies 
take on renewed significance. In peacetime the 
induction of you young people into the ranks 
of free scholars would be a happy occasion but 
not one of crucial and portentous significance. 
Today the situation is different: your gradua- 
tion signifies that you proceed at one step from 
the serenity and security of academic life to the 
hazards of living, working, and perhaps fight- 
ing for the safety and the way of life of your 
country. 

You are now, by virtue of this ceremony, ad- 
mitted to the world of free men. That world 
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isin peril. It is disturbed and impoverished by 
war. It is up to you to fight for the good world 
in which you propose to live, and to defeat the 
evil men and evil governments who have con- 
stituted themselves the personal enemies of 
every one of you. 

The fight you face in this war is your fight. 
Some of us older men have tasted the good 
things of life before you were born, and have 
had interesting years of peace in which to do 
work we like and to serve causes which we honor. 
The world which is to come in post-war years 
will find us, sooner or later, through, but you 
will live in the world that is to come. War 
has already disfigured some of your few, lim- 
ited, and prescribed years upon the earth, and 
you have to fight to make your lives worthwhile. 
It may not matter a thousand years from now 
whether this war ends in 1947, or whether it 
carries on—with intermittent and dishonored 
armistices—until 1987; but it will matter to 
you. In the one case you can have the good life 
all men desire, good things and good ways for 
yourselves and those you love; but in the other 
case you will live your lives as adults under 
strain and stress, haste, poverty, and the threat 
of sudden death. It is your world which lies 
ahead and it is your fight to get through this 
chaos—this wall in time—which bars you from 
the good future which you deserve and can get, 
if you try hard enough to get it. 

I am telling you the straight truth, therefore, 
if I warn you that the most important thing 
now in your own private life is the war. Every- 
thing else depends on victory; it is impossible 
to conceive real happiness or security for any 
one of you if we do not win total victory. No 
study you have made thus far can be so impor- 
tant as the study you can and must make of 
this war; no other knowledge can be of higher 
hecessity to you than an understanding of the 
struggle in which you now take part. Part of 
the skill is combat; and some of you will have 
to become adept in the use of machines and 
weapons. Part of the needed skill is service, 
immediately behind the combat lines or even 
at the ultimate base of the United Nations— 
and that base is the entire United States. And 
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another part, equally important, is the moral 
and political skill of understanding what this 
war is about, what the war is doing to our 
political, social, and economic systems, and 
what kind of post-war world we are fashion- 
ing in the heat of the conflict. 

It is this last series of points, the political 
nature of the war, which I feel best prepared 
to discuss with you today; and, since I come 
to you from many years of service, which cul- 
minated in the enemy capital of Tokyo, I pro- 
pose to talk to you about Japan and the Pacific 
area. I do so not from any desire to imply 
that the area to the west of us is more important 
than other theaters of operations; it is simply 
that I know the Far East best and am most 
nearly certain of arriving at the truth of things 
with respect to Japan. 

There are three things which I think we 
shou!d all know and remember about the Pacific 
sectors of the war: 


First, the origins of the war within Japan. 

Second, the kind of war we are fighting in 
the Pacific and Asiatic theaters of operations 
against Japan. 

Third, the kind of world we are building, wit- 
tingly or not. 


It is important, both during the war and 
afterward, for us to realize that the common 
people of Japan, who support their govern- 
ment body and soul, did not seek this war. 
They do not have for us the long-standing 
hatred which mars the relationships of some 
pairs or groups of western nations. In my many 
years in Japan I found that most of the ordi- 
nary men and women of Japan—men and 
women of all social classes and of all regions— 
were friendly toward America. They respected 
our good faith. They honored us for our hu- 
mane, non-aggressive ideals. They showed us 
time and time again a true courtesy and friend- 
liness which in some cases became devoted 
friendship and personal loyalty. Nevertheless, 
they are obedient people, and when their gov- 
ernment fell into the hands of bullies, mur- 
derers, and fanatics the ordinary people of 
Japan continued to give their government the 
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same unqualified obedience which they had 
shown their constituted authorities for ages 
past. 

These ordinary people are fighting us today. 
They fight us with the grim devotion of which 
they have such a superlative mastery. They do 
not display the irrepressible good humor which 
lies at the heart of China’s immense endurance. 
They do not possess the grim, almost reckless 
enterprise which we Americans can put into an 
all-out fight. But they do have a respectfulness, 
a cooperativeness toward one another, an almost 
dreadful anxiety to do what they are told. 
These qualities account for the curious paradox 
that although the Japanese, man for man, may 
well prove to be the hardest enemies whom we 
have to defeat, they promise to be the easiest 


people with whom to make a real peace, pro- * 


vided that we liberate them from the braggarts 
and men of blood who now hold Japan in thrall. 

The war which Japan fights today against all 
the free nations of the world was a war which 
was first of all fought and lost by the Japanese 
people in their own country. When I went 
to Japan in 1932, I came to a country in which 
the Army had launched a foreign war without 
asking or telling the Parliament, the Cabinet, 
or the people. The occupation of China’s north- 
eastern or Manchurian provinces, and the estab- 
lishment therein of the puppet government 
called “Manchukuo”, was a deliberate blow 
against constitutionalism in Japan and was the 
work of militarist radicals who realized that 
every succeeding month of peace was bringing 
the Japanese common people closer and closer 
to the realization of the goodness of decent in- 
ternational relationships. If the Army had 
not started Japan on a course of aggression, the 
constitutionalist and peaceful forces might have 
dislodged the militarists from pivotal positions 
of political power and might have directed 
Japan’s national course down the road of inter- 
national progress, disarmament, and collabora- 
tion. Once the Manchuria invasion had started, 
the Army was able to appeal to the sentiment, 
“My country, right or wrong !”, which the Japa- 
nese, least of all peoples in the world, were in 
a. position to deny or to disrespect. 
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The 10 years I spent in Japan were see-saw 
years. The pendulum was constantly swinging 
between liberalism and extremism. At no time, 
till the tragic weeks just before Pearl Harbor, 
did the situation seem to become utterly hope- 
less. At no time did Japan get on a completely 
even keel and succeed in undoing the evil com- 
mitments of the militarists. The war against 
China and the war against the Japanese people 
were the same campaign, run by the same men 
from the same headquarters; the War Office 
cliques who dreaded the rise of constitutionalism 
and who fought by every means, fair or foul, to 
keep the foreign war going as a means of pro- 
moting the domestic struggle for totalitarian- 
ism, dictatorship, and enslavement. 

Bombings, massacres, robbery, and renewed 
aggression in China were matched by assassina- 
tions, putsches, threats, emergency government, 
and high-handed unconstitutionality in Japan. 
The chauvinistic militarist radicals who terror- 
ized northeastern China terrorized Japan at the 
same time; Mukden lay under the same pall of 
terror as Tokyo. The uprising of February 26, 
1936 was engineered by younger officers under 
the inspiration of militarist fanatics and secret 
societies, who sought to purge Japan with mur- 
der—to purge Japan of the leaders who might 
have prevented further aggression and might 
have found some slow, devious, roundabout, but 
ultimately effective way of undoing the wrongs 
done to the peoples of the Loochoos, Formosa, 
Korea, and northeastern China. The men who 
finally conquered Japan from within did so be- 
cause they were Japanese themselves and because 
they were able to turn the virtues of Japan 
against Japan. Japan’s strengths became weak- 
nesses in the face of this aggression from within, 
and the Japanese people fell without much 
articulate protest, without daring to oppose 
righteous violence to wrong violence when the 
show-down came. 

No two nations on the face of the earth differ 
so much as do the Chinese and the Japanese in 
this respect. The great Chinese people have 
never in their long history been made the regi- 
mented automata of ruthless militarism. A 
Chinese and a Japanese are both good, peaceful 
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men when they are called up for the Army, but 
the Japanese becomes a drilled fanatic while the 
Chinese keeps his independence as a man, his 
sense of humor, his mistrust of majesty, his 
friendly disrespect for government, and his in- 
destructible determination to remain first and 
last a human being. As the great Chinese 
leader, Sun Yat-sen, expressed it, China has 
suffered from too much freedom and too little 
government; in Japan the precise contrary has 
been the case. By their own fidelity the Japa- 
nese people were undone. The war which now 
wastes their wealth, besmirches their Imperial 
honor, kills their men, and obscures their na- 
tional future is a war which they did not seek 
but which they are powerless—even within the 
privacy of their own minds—to question or to 
oppose. 

You see how hard the Japanese are to reach, 
how little they can be counted on to protect their 
own rights, how much hope there is for peace 
if the United Nations guarantee to the people of 
Japan a government which is Japanese, which 
they can love and respect, and which is burglar- 


proof against the incursions of adventurers and 
murderers. 

The second main point which I should like to 
take up is the nature of our war. In all parts 
of the world we are today fighting in common 
with allies. This makes the war different from a 


mere war between two nations. It keeps the 
war from expressing the selfish or arbitrary poli- 
cies of any single government. It prevents the 
struggle from acquiring a racial tinge. It blurs 
the geographic and economic strategy of each 
single United Nation and makes the will of the 
group of nations important. As a member of a 
concert of powers, the United States cannot fight 
in the way we would if we fought country by 
country alone. 

The United Nations character of the war 
changes the strategy. It turns the war in our 
favor. Japan, alone, won battle after battle 
against the Chinese alone. Japan, alone, over- 
ran Indochina when Indochina was unprotected 
by definite guaranties. In the case of Germany 
the occupied countries fell one by one. The 
enemy, in the years wherein aggression rose to 
world-wide power, had the advantage of using 
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coordinated political, military, and economic 
strategy against the separate national policies 
of the free nations. These policies, however 
well-intentioned, could not amount to more than 
the will and ability of each separate state. The 
crime of Pearl Harbor changed all this. By 
uniting the European and Asiatic wars, by 
creating a single line of belligerency across the 
whole world the Japanese wrecked forever Ger- 
many’s chances of winning a local war in Europe 
and their own chances of winning a local war in 
the Far East. Those chances were never bigger 
than a cloud the size of a hand on the horizon, 
but they did exist. The colossal psychological 
and political blunder of Pearl Harbor momen- 
tarily shook the balance of naval power in the 
Pacific but did so at the cost of guaranteeing 
the ruin of both the aggressors. 

I believe that history records few mistakes as 
stupid as the attack on Pearl Harbor. Tech- 
nically brilliant, devilishly well-conceived, 
daringly carried out, Pearl Harbor was the per- 
formance of militarists who did not have the 
rudimentary common sense to realize that they 
were consummating their own inevitable doom! 

Pearl Harbor left out of account two basic 
points: first, that nothing else could have helped 
awaken the American people as did this fero- 
cious crime. Secondly, it made the scattered 
wars—all of which pointed ultimately to the 
separate and distinct destruction of China, 
Britain, Russia, and the United States, together 
with their allies, one by one—into the United 
Nations war of counterattack. 

What is the difference between separate wars 
and a single one? 

First, there is the point that the free nations 
can fight the common enemy with economy of 
effort. They can pool their armies, their fleets, 
their air forces, their economic resources, their 
political policies; and with the addition of each 
new member to the concert of free nations the 
strength of the whole group is increased. 

As an example of this, let me show you how 
this works in the case of Australian and Amer- 
ican coordination. If we and the Australians 
had attempted to fight two parallel but inde- 
pendent wars against the Japanese, we Ameri- 
cans would have had to send immense quantities 
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of food, building supplies for barracks, hangars, 
repair shops, and other necessary structures, 
uniforms, shoes, munitions, and other goods to 
our forces in the southwest Pacific. Everything 
with which General MacArthur fights would 
have had to come from the continental United 
States. 

At the same time, the Australians would have 
been hard put to supply themselves with other 
types of munitions, with heavy machinery, with 
planes, with ordnance, and other goods well 


. suited to American production. 


If we had fought independently our combined 
forces would not have exerted a fraction of the 
strength which they exert with proper pooling. 
Lend-lease gives us a chance to apply the 
economies and efficiency of mass-production and 
mass-distribution to the job of a global war. 
We do not ship anything at all to Australia 
which the Australians could produce just as well 
for themselves. We do not even supply General 
MacArthur’s men with things which the Aus- 
tralians have in sufficient quantity to supply 
him. Quite simply, our arrangement is this: 
We let the Australians provide all those serv- 
ices which they understand best, and supply 
those goods which they have in abundance; we 
undertake only those things especially suited to 
our ability. All this is accomplished without 
reference to ownership, or nationalities, or flags. 
We simply get the supplies going. 

I submit to you that never before in history 
has there been an alliance of fighting peoples 
which worked so realistically, so well, and with 
such good faith. Next time that you think 
about meat rationing, remember this: Last year 
Australia supplied us Americans alone with 
more beef than we sent to all the allies put 
together. And Australia has only a twentieth 
as many people as do we! 

Does not this example show you that the 
war we are fighting is a new kind of war? The 
United Nations have advanced international co- 
operation to new heights. They have done in 
practice many things for which idealists have 
prayed and planned for centuries past. They 
have swept aside the jealousies of aggressive im- 
perialism. They have promulgated a world 
charter from which no dictatorship can hope 
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to escape; the four freedoms have become a 
banner in the inexorable march of mankind 
through history. The United Nations, by being 
the United Nations, have demonstrated to the 
world the fact that there is no quantitative up- 
per limit to political and military cooperation 
of free peoples, no ceiling on the size of world- 
wide good-will. 

This leads to the last main point which I 
should like to put before you, as a condition 
of your present and your future. 

What kind of a world are we building 

We have already built the scaffolding and the 
foundations of a new international system. The 
names and the titles and the formal legal in- 
struments may not have been completed, but 
the basis for a global coalition of free govern- 
ments is there. In the majestic, old-fashioned 
language of the nineteenth-century American 
political theorists, who talked freely of a sov- 
ereign union of sovereign states, it is already 
true that we have a United Nations body which 
takes priority over certain formerly purely na- 
tional rights, and, in the broadest sense, we 
approach the moral sovereignty of mankind. 

It is up to you now to go forth and live for 
that free world, to fight for it, to die for it if 
Providence so decrees. But even more than 
this, it is up to you young people to remember 
the things for which we are fighting. It is up 
to you to keep alive that cooperation between 
men and collaboration between peoples which 
the United Nations system has brought forth. 
This war does not make sense save as we per- 
ceive its moral issue, because it is basically the 
the struggle of free men—on behalf of a/7 men, 
irrespective of race, class, or nationality—to 
rid the world of murderous, arrogant aggres- 
sion and to extinguish the traditions and in- 
stitutions which have made that aggression 
possible. 

Remember in this hour the people of Japan— 
the people who were your friends, who are now 
your enemies because they were too timid, too 
habituated to unquestioning obedience, too vir- 
tuous as subjects to stand up for their rights and 
yours. The great Chinese and Russian peo- 
ples, our heroic fellow nationals the Filipinos, 
and all the other peoples of the Pacific are al- 
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ready our allies and friends. In that theater 
the only enemy any of us has is Japan. We 
must destroy Japanese militarism forever, and 
we can do this only by remembering the demo- 
cratic just peace for which Generalissimo Chi- 
ang has called, which Mr. Churchill has prom- 
ised, and which President Roosevelt and Mr. 
Quezon, speaking for all of us, have guaranteed 
in our joint names. 

You go forth to the commencement of your 
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own lives. Fortunate are you that you go, too, 
forth to the commencement of a newer and 
better world. That world is waiting to be made. 
All it needs is you—your courage, your best in- 
telligence, your skill, your good faith, and your 
persevering effort. I have spoken to you as 
an ambassador from the world at war, but I 
greet you, in closing, as the representatives of 
the future. Yours is that future, and only you 
can make it worthy! 


ADDRESS BY HERBERT H. LEHMAN? 


[Released to the press May 31] 


I consider it an honor to be present here today 
to participate in ceremonies which mark the 
completion of another scholastic year in the his- 
tory of this great college. It is singularly ap- 
propriate for the officials of the Government 
who are attempting to chart some of the prob- 
lems of the post-war era to meet with the college 
men and women who are about to enter the 
turbulent world in which all that we believe in 
and live for is now being tested. The young 
men and women who today are completing their 
studies and moving forward to assume their 
proper role in the society of the world should 
now be informed of the hard facts and the 
demonstrated principles upon which the gov- 
ernments propose to act to resolve order out of 
the world chaos into which our entire generation 
has been plunged. 

You young men and women who today are 
participants in Swarthmore’s commencement 
are face to face with history’s greatest challenge. 
It is to you that the world is turning for the 
courage and the sacrifices which are necessary 
first to achieve victory and then to create the 
kind of a world worth living in. As never be- 
fore, youth holds the future of the world in its 
hands in these years of great crisis. There is no 
need to speak to the youth of America of the 
necessity for courage and devotion to the prin- 


* Delivered at the commencement exercises of Swarth- 
more College, Swarthmore, Pa., May 31, 1943. Mr. 
Lehman is Director of the Office of Foreign Relief and 
Rehabilitation Operations, Department of State. 


ciples of democracy and right living. The 
young men and women of America are provid- 
ing an historic response to the President’s dec- 
laration that “there comes a time in the affairs 
of men when they must prepare to defend not 
their homes alone but the tenets of faith and 
humanity on which their churches, their govern- 
ments, and their very civilizations are founded. 
The defense of religion, of democracy, and of 
good faith among nations is all the same fight. 
To save one, we must now make up our minds 
to save all.” 

Make no mistake about it: this is a war to the 
finish. Our President and the Prime Minister 
of Great Britain were not merely making words 
when they set unconditional surrender of the 
Axis as the only terms on which this war can 
end. The Nazis, the Fascists, and the Japa- 
nese—all these are irreconcilable enemies of our 
freedom, of our way of life, and of our nation. 
There can not and there will not be any com- 
promise with these forces of evil, for compro- 
mise would turn back the clock of time to the 
ancient ages when man was condemned to live 
and to die without freedom, without dignity, 
even without hope. 

Yet victory over these forces of evil, no mat- 
ter how complete or how crushing, will not be 
enough in itself. Even in the midst of battle 
we still must preserve the principles and ideals 
which will make possible the reconstruction of 
a world in which may flourish the freedoms and 
the way of life for which we fight. 
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Across the breadth of our land, Americans 
are working as never before. And they also 
are thinking as never before, with greater clar- 
ity and deeper perception of what we want to 
salvage out of this greatest struggle of history. 
The student at Swarthmore, the aircraft worker 
on the California production lines, and the steel 
worker in the mills at Birmingham may define 
these objectives in varying terms. But, I be- 
lieve, their ideals for the world toward which 
we all are striving, when totaled up, amount 
to an identic idea: Americans want and are will- 
ing to die to procure a peace that will endure 
and a stable world economy where men may 
live in freedom and security for themselves, 
their families, and the generations who will suc- 
ceed them. This hope of an enduring peace 
and a stable world economy is the sum of what 
President Roosevelt envisaged two and a half 
years ago when he defined the four freedoms. 
Freedom of speech and expression, freedom 
from fear, and freedom of religion are essential 
components of any just and enduring peace. 
Freedom from want is the essential prerequisite 
of a stable world economy. 

The victory which must precede such achieve- 
ment of the four freedoms is today being ham- 
mered out by Americans and their allies on 
battle fields which extend from the Mediterra- 
nean to China and from Russia to the islands 
of the Pacific. It is being hammered out by 
the men and women on our farms and on our 
industrial production lines who are producing 
the food by which we must support our fight- 
ing forces and the weapons with which we shall 
overcome the enemy. The issue has been joined 
and we face the future in calm confidence that 
free men will prevail, even though we know 
that before victory can be achieved still greater 
sacrifices must be made in blood and in our 
material resources. 

In the capitals of the free nations which are 
banded together to annihilate the Axis the prep- 
arations are also beginning for the work that 
must be done quickly after the smoke of battle 
clears—the work that must be done quickly and 
with steady and certain hands if a new and better 
world is to be created out of the ashes of the old. 
It well may be that the time is running out for 
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preparations for the peace. It would be his- 
tory’s greatest tragedy if America and its allies 
were to expend their blood and their substance 
in a soul-shaking effort for complete victory 
only to find that the enduring peace and the 
stable world of which they dream is unattain- 
able because the mechanics of preparation were 
not complete. We are not deluding ourselves 
that the men and women who are proving their 
right to liberty in the agony of this greatest 
of all wars will settle for anything less than 
this lasting peace and stable world of which we 
speak. And so the preparations are going 
forward under leadership of the President, and 
every e,iort is being made to be ready for the 
day when the order will be given to cease de- 
stroying and the work of helping to establish 
a new world can begin. 

In looking into the future, there is serious 
danger of planning only toward permanent solu- 
tions and of ignoring the means by which such 
solutions can be achieved. There is danger of 
overlooking the hard fact that the peoples of 
the world must be prepared for peace both in 
body and in spirit before we can hope that they 
can participate in creating a mechanism which 
will insure that this world catastrophe will not 
again occur a generation hence. When the guns 
stop firing and peace once again pervades the 
world, the men and women who have suffered 
so much must not be forced to make decisions 
born of desperation, decisions which will 
threaten the ideals for which this war is being 
fought. Any plan for peace and a stable world 
order, no matter how nobly conceived or how 
wisely constructed, can well be foredoomed to 
failure if proposed while starvation, pestilence, 
and suffering engulf most of the world. The 
peace for which we are fighting is too precious 
and its cost too high in blood, in sacrifice, and 
in suffering to be jeopardized in advance by 
refusal or even by hesitancy of any nation to 
do all that is necessary to bind up the wounds 
of the suffering peoples and thus prepare the 
way for universal participation in a lasting 
settlement. Before we can talk of peace and 
a permanent mechanism to secure it, we must 
first make certain that the nations and the 
men, women, and children who make up the 
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nations are not driven by starvation and des- 
peration to embrace ideas as horrible as those 
of the Axis which we are seeking to exterminate. 

That is why President Roosevelt declared last 
November that “no one will go hungry or with- 
out the other means of livelihood in any terri- 
tory occupied by the United Nations if it is 
humanly within our powers to make the neces- 
sary supplies available to them.” 

That is why the President enunciated as his 
policy the principle that the “United Nations 
forces will bring food for the starving and 
medicine for the sick. Every aid possible will 
be given to restore each of the liberated countries 
to soundness and strength so that each may 
make its full contribution to United Nations 
victory and to the peace which follows.” That 
is why there is an Office of Foreign Relief and 
Rehabilitation Operations, assigned to the task 
of helping to bind up the wounds of the world 
as an inescapably necessary first step toward 
the establishment of a secure peace and world 
stability. 

This war has been flaming in Asia now for 
nearly 6 years. On the continent of Europe it 
has been in progress nearly 4. During this time 
the dictators of the Axis have overrun some 35 
nations and hundreds of islands, the dwelling 
places of some 540 million men and women and 
children. To a greater or to a lesser extent, 
these half-billion humans have fallen victim to 
the ruthless Nazi and Japanese dreams of power 
and world-domination. Although their libera- 
tion has yet to be won, and the great battles by 
which the yoke of slavery will be cast off remain 
yet to be fought, human suffering already hangs 
like a heavy pall over much of the world. This 
suffering will be intensified by the final battles 
of liberation and the scorched earth which the 
Axis hordes will leave behind them as they are 
beaten back toward their citadels. When this 
war ends, most of these millions will be in need 
of some assistance; to many of them assistance 
will mean the difference between life and death, 
the difference between right decisions and an 
embittered choice that might spell chaos for 
entire future generations. 

Measured by any standard—whether in de- 
struction of life, destruction of material re- 
sources, in destruction of spiritual values or by 
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brutality, starvation, and servitude—the toll of 
this war has been without precedent in human 
history. When our liberating armies enter the 
territory from which the Axis has been driven 
they will find that agriculture has been pros- 
trated and in many cases wrecked ; that industry 
has been pillaged ; that material wealth has been 
looted and transported to the Axis countries; 
that housing has been damaged or destroyed, and 
that entire populations have been transported 
across the continents of the world to be sweated 
in slavery. The economic structures of whole 
countries will have been smashed or reshaped to 
serve a vicious order. Medical supplies will have 
been reduced to the vanishing point, and there 
will be few facilities to prevent the spread of 
pestilence from the cities and the concentration 
camps. Millions of people will have been dam- 
aged so deeply in body and spirit that decades 
will hardly suffice to heal up their wounds. 

There is no need to detail here the starvation 
diets to which the peoples of occupied Europe 
and Asia have been reduced by their Axis op- 
pressors. It is sufficient to say that from Norway 
to Greece and across the occupied areas of China 
hunger has been the rule for months or years 
and that starvation iscommonplace. There like- 
wise is no need to detail the extent to which the 
Nazis have plundered the resources of the Con- 
tinent for their own enrichment and to 
strengthen their economic system or the extent 
to which they have uprooted 9 million to 10 
million people from their homelands in com- 
pliance with vicious race doctrines and the in- 
creasing industrial demands of the Axis war 
machine. We know that the situation already 
is desperate and that it will have grown even 
more desperate when these peoples have been 
freed and measures of relief and rehabilitation 
can be initiated. 

Never before in the history of the world has 
so massive a problem involving so many mil- 
lions of people been presented to the nations for 
solution. It is to this problem that we are now 
addressing ourselves. Because it already may 
be much later than we think in terms of making 
preparations and provision for the needs of these 
millions, the Governments of the United States 
and of other United Nations are moving for- 
ward. In making our preparations we have set 
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for ourselves three basic objectives, against 
which all relief and rehabilitation activities are 
being oriented. These objectives are: 


To supply food and other basic necessities 
of life to peoples in areas liberated from Axis 
control ; 

To help restore those peoples as quickly as 
possible to a condition where they no longer 
need relief but can make their own contribution 
to victory over the Axis and to the relief and 
rehabilitation of other peoples in other areas; 
and, finally, 

To do this job in a manner which will place 
the least possible burden on foodstuffs and other 
materials which are or may be in short supply 
in the United States. 


The guiding rule for relief and rehabilitation 
measures will be extension of assistance on a 
reasonable basis which will not dissipate the 
resources of the United States to the detriment 
of its citizens. We are well aware that under 
conditions of war or even under the conditions 
which will obtain immediately after victory 
there will not be sufficient foodstuffs or mate- 
rials to create new high living standards for the 
millions of people who are in need of our help. 
But we are convinced that within the limita- 
tions of such reasonable operations we can do 
much to stop death by starvation, exposure, and 
pestilence; we can assist millions in repairing 
the damage done to body and spirit; we can 
provide a foundation from which, having been 
helped to help themselves, the suffering millions 
can participate in the new world order which 
will emerge from this war. 

In the initial stages which develop after our 
troops have expelled the Axis from territories 
of our allies, the primary problem will be one 
of emergency relief. We must be ready with 
staff, with plans, and with provisions to provide 
food to stop starvation, some clothing and emer- 
gency shelter to stop deaths by exposure, with 
medical personnel and material to prevent the 
pestilence bred of starvation and malnutrition 
from becoming epidemics capable of endanger- 
ing the world. 
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Close on the heels of this first operation, we 
must be ready with plans and material to re- 
constitute and revive the agriculture of the lib- 
erated areas. 

Seeds alone, however, will not revive agricul- 
ture. The livestock situation on the continent 
of Europe is so critical that there is reason to 
believe that shortages of draft animals to draw 
the plows will have an effect even more crip- 
pling than manpower shortages when the first 
crop of peace is ready to go in the ground. Live- 
stock herds in general have decreased so mate- 
rially that it is estimated that 5 or 6 years will 
be required to restore them to pre-war levels. 
Our statistics from inter-allied committees in 
London show that by 1942 in Nazi-occupied Eu- 
ropean countries, 11 million of a total of 46 mil- 
lion cattle had disappeared; 3 million of 10 
million horses; 12 million of 28 million pigs; 
and 11 million of 35 million sheep. Many of the 
remaining livestock are diseased. There can be 
no question that in the initial period of relief 
no time must be lost in institution of intensive 
programs to get crops into the ground, to utilize 
most effectively the draft animals that still re- 
main, and to begin rebuilding flocks and herds. 

As rapidly as possible some raw materials 
must be provided to the industrial units which 
may have survived the Axis blitz and the sub- 
sequent battles for freedom. This is a step 
essential to the principle of helping people to 
help themselves, for unless the industrial econ- 
omy of the liberated countries can be revived, 
unless their factories produce once again for 
their own people and for other liberated peo- 
ples, their basic economic life will remain mori- 
bund and relief might well be endless. And, 
coincidentally with this step, some goods must 
be placed in commercial channels of the lib- 
erated nations to put lifeblood back into the 
arteries of commerce. Foodstuffs will not begin 
to flow freely into the cities from rural pro- 
duction areas unless commercial machinery 
once more is put in motion by initial provision 
of commercial goods. 

The problem is to conduct operations through 
these four activities on a sound basis so that 
relief measures can flow swiftly and smoothly 
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into rehabilitation measures as soon as possible 
after the armies of the United Nations have 
expelled the Axis. Neither the liberated na- 
tions nor their peoples will seek the largesse 
of the world. They will ask merely that they 
be helped to help themselves. The rehabilita- 
tion programs initiated by the United States 
and the other members of the United Nations, 
therefore, should be so devised to enable long- 
range reconstruction to begin as rapidly as pos- 
sible after the human wants of the liberated 
peoples have been met and basic and essential 
steps have been taken to repair damage caused 
to the industrial and economic mechanisms by 
the Axis occupation. The long-range recon- 
struction measures should be conducted on a 
sound commercial basis which will permit re- 
establishment of international trade and can be 
so conducted if the relief and rehabilitation 
measures are properly developed. 

In our initial operations we are beginning to 
meet the physical needs of the people of North 
Africa. The Office of Foreign Relief and 
Rehabilitation Operations, working through 
American Red Cross personnel in Algeria and 
French Morocco, has been providing daily milk 
rations to 147 thousand children in those two 
areas. Utilizing the services of 4 members of 
the American Friends Service Committee, it 
has provided assistance and the necessities of 
life to numerous refugees as they were released 
from camps in Algeria and French Morocco. In 
Tunisia the OFRRO has been working under 
control of our armed forces in distributing an 
initial 10 thousand tons of supplies in the centers 
of population where assistance was needed. 
These Tunisian relief activities were actually 
part of the military operation, conducted under 
the authority of the military whenever and 
wherever the United Nations commanders called 
upon us to lend a hand. In some respects this 
Tunisian operation may provide a pattern for 
what will be done to bring help to the 150 million 
people who dwell in the so-called “fringe coun- 
tries” of Europe when the United Nations 
armies land on the Continent to bring the Axis 
to a final accounting. 

It should be obvious that the resources of no 
one nation are sufficient to enable one govern- 
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ment or one people to undertake responsibility 
for bringing relief and rehabilitation to all the 
peoples who will need and will have earned as- 
sistance. Great as they are, the resources even 
of the United States would be inadequate for 
this tremendous job. The problem is world- 
embracing in its scope; the solution, therefore, 
demands a world-embracing approach. Fortu- 
nately there is a disposition among the United 
Nations to meet this problem on a concerted 
basis. Under the guidance of the Secretary of 
State, conversations looking toward establish- 
ment of a United Nations relief and rehabili- 
tation organization have made very great prog- 
ress. I hope and I am convinced that ulti- 
mately an arrangement can be agreed upon by 
which the productive resources of all the pro- 
ducer nations will be brought to bear to meet 
the needs of the millions who have been plun- 
dered, starved, and despoiled. Neither military 
necessity nor the historic compassion of Amer- 
icans for those who suffer will permit our gov- 
ernment to wait quietly for completion of 
arrangements for such concerted action. Ac- 
cordingly, at the direction of the President, we 
are proceeding with our own plans, confident 
that if the United States provides leadership 
the other nations of good will will join with us 
in this all-important work. 

The human needs of the millions who have suf- 
fered so much present the United Nations with a 
tremendous and urgent test of the efficacy of 
practical and working democracy which is the 
effective expression of the fundamental and ir- 
revocable rights and dignity of the individual. 
It would be worse than folly, it would be to in- 
vite a world catastrophe for the United Nations 
to conquer the Axis and be unprepared to bring 
succor and assistance to the men, women, and 
children who have kept alive their hope and 
cherished their love of liberty through the years 
of Axis oppression. 

Practica] measures for the relief and rehabili- 
tation of the victims of the Axis will offer the 
first post-war proof of the effectiveness of the 
free nations in peace. Proper development of 
such measures is essential if the principles and 
ideals on which we base our aspirations for an 
enduring peace and a stable world economy are 
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not to be foredoomed to failure. If the free 
nations of the world cannot collaborate to feed 
the starving, clothe the naked, and bind up the 
wounds of the sick, what chance has the world 
for political collaboration to prevent recurrence 
of these world-wide conflicts which twice within 
a generation have brought all mankind to the 
brink of catastrophe ¢ 

The force of aroused and determined free men 
is now running at the flood toward victory. We 
must see to it that it leads on to more than 
that—that it leads to a new and better world in 
which men once more can live in freedom, in 
security, and in dignity. 


RELIEF OPERATIONS IN TUNISIA 


{Released to the press June 1] 

The Office of Foreign Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Operations announced on June 1 that its 
operations in Tunisia now have been centralized 
at field-mission headquarters in the city of 
Tunis. 

Members of the OFRRO field mission, assist- 
ing the military detachment which has primary 
responsibility for relief during the initial stages 
of liberation, moved into major cities of Tunisia 
immediately after cessation of military opera- 
tions. Distribution of food and clothing to ci- 
vilian populations of Tunisia was begun in such 
centers as Sousse, Sfax, and Gabes even before 
the final allied victory in Tunisia. 

Mr. Fred K. Hoehler, Chief of Mission for 
OFRRO in North Africa, appointed Mr. E. 
Reeseman Fryer to take charge of Tunisian op- 
erations. Mr. Fryer is assisted by a civilian 
staff of 10 OFRRO field workers, additional 
personnel assigned by the military, and national 
personnel assigned by the local French author- 
ities. Mr. Paul W. Gordon, also a member of 
the OFRRO North African mission, is assist- 
ing Mr. Fryer, supervising activities to assist 
the military in southern Tunisia. 

Mr. Fryer, who has been attached to the 
Tunisian mission since late last winter, was 
formerly deputy director of the War Relocation 
Authority and previously was regional director 
of that agency at San Francisco. Prior to that 
service he was general superintendent of the 
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Navajo Office of Indian Affairs at Window Rock, 
Ariz. His home is in San Francisco. 

Preliminary reports from the field indicate 
that plans for distribution of essential supplies 
to distressed civilians in Tunisia were executed 
close on the heels of allied military operations in 
that area. While Mr. Gordon was cooperating 
with military authorities of the British and 
United States Armies in southern Tunisia and 
Tripolitania, Mr. Hoehler dispatched two teams 
of field men with truck convoys provided by the 
Army into areas where military action had made 
it essential that local supplies of food and cloth- 
ing be supplemented by relief material as a 
matter of military and political necessity. 

Initial reports to Mr. Herbert H. Lehman, Di- 
rector of Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation 
Operations, from Mr. Hoehler show that small 
stockpiles of essential food and clothing as- 
sembled by OFRRO in cooperation with the 
military in or near Tunisia were utilized for pri- 
mary civilian needs. This stockpile, which by 
the time of the major military offensive approx- 
imated 10 thousand tons, was comprised of cot- 
ton cloth, condensed and powdered milk, flour, 
sugar, and clothing. 

Hoehler’s reports, based on his own surveys 
and those of Mr. Herbert W. Parisius of Elroy, 
Wis., Chief Agricultural Expert on the OFRRO 
North African staff, indicate that prospects for 
supply of civilians in Tunisia are much better 
than had been anticipated prior to the allied vic- 
tory over the Axis forces. 

Mr. Parisius, who is chairman of a committee 
on agricultural production and requirements of 
the North African Economic Board in connec- 
tion with his assignment from Mr. Lehman, re- 
ported that preliminary surveys indicate that 
there may be 30 thousand tons of olive oil avail- 
able in Tunisia, although some parts and repairs 
will be necessary for pressing plants which proc- 
ess this important vegetable oil. Mr. Parisius 
reported that prospects for cereal harvest in 
Tunisia are good. 

The liberation of Tunisia had shifted empha- 
sis of the relief program to that area from Al- 
geria and French Morocco. The Office of For- 
eign Relief and Rehabilitation Operations, how- 
ever, had conducted only relatively few minor 
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operations in Algeria and French Morocco, 
chiefly the provision, with the cooperation of 
the American Red Cross, of milk rations daily to 
147 thousand children between the ages of 18 
months and 14 years in those two areas. With 
the closing of the school year, this milk program 
was scheduled to be virtually discontinued on 
May 31. Grants of milk will be continued, how- 
ever, through hospitals and clinics to children 
in urgent need of such supplemental ration 
whose parents or guardians are unable to make 
other provisions for them. The OFRRO field 
mission is continuing its work in behalf of the 
inmates of refugee camps and is setting up camps 
to house sick and disabled refugees where they 
will have complete freedom under the care of a 
physician, provisions, and other assistance. The 
rapid release of refugees from internment camps 
during the last 60 days is gradually reducing 
the need for the OFRRO program of providing 
for the essential needs of able-bodied refugees. 
During the last 6 weeks, however, OFRRO field 
representatives visited camps in Algeria and 
French Morocco, distributing food and clothing 
to supplement the supply of the residents and 
rendering essential assistance to place refugees 
in jobs as they were released. The OFRRO has 
been assisted in its work with refugees by the 
American Friends Service Committee, which 
had representatives in the area. 


MESSAGE OF PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT TO 
KING GEORGE VI OF GREAT BRITAIN 


[Released to the press June 2] 


On June 2 the President sent the following 
telegram to His Majesty George VI of Great 
Britain : 


Tue Wurre Hovssz, June 2, 1943. 


The occasion of Your Majesty’s birthday 
gives me a welcome opportunity to join in your 
country’s celebration, and to send you heartiest 
congratulations and good wishes. On behalf of 
the people of the United States, let me also con- 
vey their greetings and good wishes to the peo- 
ple of Britain. 
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The Allied victory in North Africa has re- 
cently given the world an unsurpassed demon- 
stration of what can be done when Britain and 
America work together. Unity in friendship 
and purpose has bound together our soldiers on 
land, our sailors at sea and our fliers in the air. 
That same bond unites American and British 
workers in the tasks of production, transport 
and supply. I am clear that the spirit which 
has united our people in marching towards vic- 
tory, will direct their efforts after the war 
towards the goal of a just, lasting and fruitful 


peace. 
FRANKLIN D RooseEvE.Lt 


PROCLAIMED LIST: CUMULATIVE SUP- 
PLEMENT 2 TO REVISION V 


[Released to the press for publication June 5, 9 p.m.] 


The Secretary of State, acting in conjunction 
with the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Attorney General, the Secretary of Commerce, 
the Board of Economic Warfare, and the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs, on June 5 
issued Cumulative Supplement 2 to Revision V 
of the Proclaimed List of Certain Blocked Na- 
tionals, promulgated April 23, 1943. 

Cumulative Supplement 2 to Revision V 
supersedes Cumulative Supplement 1, dated 
May 7, 1943. 

Part I of Cumulative Supplement 2 contains 
139 additional listings in the other American 
republics and 103 deletions. Part II contains 
130 additional listings outside the American 
republics and 28 deletions. 

The names of a considerable number of im- 
portant companies in Mexico which were for- 
merly Axis-controlled have been deleted in the 
current supplement. These deletions have been 
made possible as a result of the effective action 
of the Mexican Government in nationalizing 
these firms under the Mexican Law Governing 
Enemy Properties and Businesses, of June 11, 
1942. Title to these firms has been vested by the 
Junta de Administracion y Vigilancia and vir- 
tually all pro-Axis personnel has been elimi- 
nated. This deletion action is in accordance 
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with the announced policy of the United States 
Government to coordinate its Proclaimed List 
controls with the controls established by other 
governments. Further deletions will be made 
as rapidly as the effectiveness of local control 
laws makes the continued inclusion of particular 
firms in the Proclaimed List no longer necessary. 











Commercial Policy 














RENEWAL OF THE TRADE-AGREEMENTS 
ACT 


[Released to the press June 3] 


The Secretary of State, at his press confer- 
ence on June 3, in reply to a request for a 
comment on the final passage of the renewal 
of the Trade Agreements Act, said: 


“The further extension of the trade-agree- 
ments program by a large non-partisan ma- 
jority of both houses of the Congress is a most 
welcome and far-reaching decision, coming as it 
does at a time when the whole future of our 
nation depends upon our clarity of vision and 
resoluteness of action with respect to the mo- 
mentous questions that are before us. 


“The size and character of the affirmative 
vote in the House and in the Senate reflects 
the most important thing a democracy can pos- 
sess: an informed and united public opinion. 
The clean-cut renewal of the trade-agreements 
program has had vigorous and almost unani- 
mous support of the press; of responsible 
spokesmen of American agriculture, business, 
and labor; and of other public-spirited groups 
which have been steadfast in their endorsement 
of the program. It is a splendid manifestation 
of national unity in favor of practical interna- 
tional collaboration now and for the future, an 
encouragement at home and to our allies and 
friends abroad, and a blow to our enemies.” 
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VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES OF THE 
PRESIDENT OF PARAGUAY 


His Excellency General Higinio Morinigo, 
President of the Republic of Paraguay, will 
visit the United States as a guest of this Gov- 
ernment on the invitation of President Roose- 
velt, arriving in Washington on June 9, 1943. 
The President of Paraguay will spend one night 
at the White House, after which he will leave 
for Blair House to remain for several days. 

President Morinigo will be accompanied by 
the following persons: His Excellency Sefor 
Dr. Don Luis Argafia, Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs of Paraguay; His Excellency Seftor Dr. 
Don Rogelio Espinoza, Minister of Finance of 
Paraguay; Lt. Col. Victoriano Benitez Vera; 
Lt. Col. Manuel Rodriguez; Maj. Eugenio 
Reichert, aide-de-camp to the President of Para- 
guay ; the Honorable Dr. Jorge Escobar, Under 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs of Paraguay ; Lt. 
Comdr. Pedro Meyer, naval aide to the Presi- 
dent of Paraguay; the Honorable Wesley 
Frost, American Ambassador to Paraguay; 
Brig. Gen. Charles L. Mullins, Jr., U.S.A., mili- 
tary aide; and Capt. Frank Loftin, U.S.N,, 
naval aide. 

While in Washington, President Morinigo 
will visit the Capitol, Mount Vernon, and Ar- 
lington, and will also go to Annapolis to visit 
the United States Naval Academy. He will be 
entertained as guest of honor at dinners to be 
given by the Secretary of State and the Under 
Secretary of State and at luncheons to be given 
by the Coordinator of Inter-American A ffairs, 
Mr. Nelson Rockefeller, and the Ambassador 
of Paraguay. <A special session of the Govern- 
ing Board of the Pan American Union will be 
held on June 10 in his honor, followed by a 
luncheon. On June 18 he will leave Washing- 
ton to visit war industries in Detroit and Buf- 
falo and spend a few days in New York City. 
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3 The Near East 














PRESENTATION OF LETTERS OF CRE- 
DENCE BY THE MINISTER OF AFGHAN. 
ISTAN 


{Released to the press June 4] 


A translation of the remarks of the newly 
appointed Minister of Afghanistan, Abdol 
Hosayn Aziz, upon the occasion of the presenta- 
tion of his letters of credence, follows: 


Mr. PRESIDENT: 

I have the honor to hand to Your Excellency 
the letters of credence by which His Majesty, 
my beloved King, appoints me as his Envoy Ex- 
traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary near 
Your Excellency. 

I am highly gratified that this responsible 
duty of being the first Afghan Minister in the 
United States of America has been entrusted in 
me. I can assure Your Excellency that it will 
be my constant endeavor to promote, maintain, 
and strengthen the friendly relations and good 
understanding subsisting between our two coun- 
tries. I take this opportunity to convey to 
Your Excellency and to the noble American 
nation the greetings and good wishes with which 
my august Sovereign has been pleased to charge 
me. 

In conclusion allow me to express my sincere 
good wishes for Your Excellency’s health and 
the happiness and prosperity of your great 
nation. 


The President’s reply to the remarks of Abdel 
Hosayn Aziz follows: 


Mr. Minister: 

It gives me great pleasure to receive from 
you the letters by which your august Sovereign, 
His Majesty Mohamed Zaher, King of Afghan- 
istan, has accredited you as Envoy Extraordi- 
nary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the United 
States, 
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That you are the first Minister of Afghanistan 
accredited to the United States makes this occa- 
sion especially memorable, and the establishment 
of diplomatic missions in Kabul and Washing- 
ton by our respective Governments marks, I am 
confident, the beginning of an era of understand- 
ing and friendship between our two peoples 
which should contribute much to the well-being 
of both nations. 

I know that those of my countrymen who have 
visited Afghanistan have been deeply impressed 
by the courage and fortitude of the Afghans, by 
their love of freedom and their determination to 
tolerate no acts of aggression against their 
country. You will find, I am sure, Mr. Minister, 
that the love of freedom upon which we in the 
United States so pride ourselves is similar to 
your own and that there is much in the mutual 
idealism of our two peoples to cement the friend- 
ship now being manifest. 

You may rest assured, Mr. Minister, that in 
the execution of your high mission you will re- 
ceive the sincere cooperation of the officials of 
this Government and my own personal support. 

I shall be grateful if you will convey to your 
Sovereign my deep appreciation of the cordial 
message which you have voiced, my pleasure at 
your arrival in our capital, and warm greetings 
and best wishes for His Majesty’s personal hap- 
piness and for the prosperity of Afghanistan. 








The Foreign Service 














CONFIRMATIONS 


On June 3, 1943 the Senate confirmed the 
following nominations: 


Anthony J. Drexel Biddle, Jr., now Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to 
Poland, serving concurrently as Envoy Ex- 
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traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary near 
the Government of Czechoslovakia, to serve con- 
currently and without additional compensation 
as Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary of the United States of America 
near the Government of Czechoslovakia, now 
established in London. 

Alexander C. Kirk, now Envoy Extraordi- 
nary and Minister Plenipotentiary to Egypt, to 
serve concurrently and without additional com- 
pensation as Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of America 
near the Government of Greece, now established 


in Egypt. 








Cultural Relations 




















DISTINGUISHED VISITORS FROM OTHER 
AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


[Released to the press June 1] 


Sefior Enrique de Marchena, composer and 
music critic and director of radio station HIN 
at Ciudad Trujillo, Dominican Republic, is 
making a tour of musical and educational cen- 
ters in the United States as a guest of the 
Department of State. He has conferred in 
Washington with Charles Seeger, of the Music 
Division of the Pan American Union, Gilbert 
Chase, of the Music Division of the Library of 
Congress, and will confer also with composers 
and critics and visit schools of music in New 
York, Boston, Rochester, Ann Arbor, Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, New Orleans, and other cities. 


{Released to the press June 2] 


Dr. Oswaldo R. Cabral, Director of Assist- 
encia Municipal, the municipal social service of 
Santa Catarina, Brazil, has arrived in Wash- 
ington at the invitation of the Department of 
State. He will spend two months touring the 
country with the purpose—as he himself ex- 
presses it—of “getting acquainted with the life 
of the people, seeing the United States in its 
daily life”. His itinerary includes, therefore, 
not only universities, museums, and hospitals in 
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leading cities, but also numerous informal side 
trips. He is interested especially in the Negro 
and Indian groups in this country. 

Dr. Cabral’s tour will include New York, 
Chicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Albu- 
querque, Denver, St. Louis, and New Orleans. 


[Released to the press June 2] 

Sefor Roberto DeBayle, mayor of Leén, 
Nicaragua, and brother of the Nicaraguan Am- 
bassador, is in Washington as a guest of the 
Department of State. He will confer with 
Mayor LaGuardia in New York, and with the 
mayors of Chicago, New Orleans, Austin, and 
San Antonio before returning to his country 
in mid-July. In all the cities visited he will 
make a special study of municipal organization 
with a view to putting into effect in Ledén the 
best methods and practices observed. 

Sefior DeBayle is a well-known lecturer, and 
a collection of his addresses is soon to be pub- 
lished in book form. He belongs to a family, 
long prominent in Nicaraguan affairs, with 
whom friendship for the United States is tra- 
ditional. Of the good-neighbor policy he said: 
“In Nicaragua, as in all our countries, we used 
to be taught in the schools to say North Amer- 
ica, Central America, and South America, but 
good neighbors are learning to say ‘America’ 
instead. I believe in the future we will think 
of America without frontiers. In my own 
country the people’s idea of the United States 
has been completely transformed by the good- 
neighbor policy, an ideal that produces prac- 
tical benefits.” 


[Released to the press June 3] 


Sefior Max Dickmann, Argentine novelist 
and critic, has arrived in Washington as a guest 
of the Department of State. He will spend 
several months in this country studying social 
problems with relation to the contemporary 
novel in the United States. Sefior Dickmann 
has done more perhaps than any other one per- 
son to acquaint the Spanish-reading public 
with the work of our novelists. He has trans- 
lated books by John Dos Passos, William Faulk- 
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ner, Erskine Caldwell, and others, and has also 
translated Elmer Rice’s The Adding Machine 
and Robert Sherwood’s The Petrified Forest. 

While in this country Sefior Dickmann will 
confer with authors and publishers and will col- 
lect material for a book. He is especially inter- 
ested in housing conditions, labor questions, and 
our educational system. 


(Released to the press June 3] 


Dr. Plinio Brasil Milano, Delegate of Politi- 
cal and Social Order in the State of Rio Grande 
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do Sul, Brazil, arrived in Washington June 2 as 
a guest of the Department of State. Dr. Milano 
has headed the active police campaign of the 
past few years to eliminate the Nazi peril in his 
territory and has acquired prestige through- 
out Brazil for his energetic anti-Axis activity. 
He is a cordial friend of the United States and 
deeply interested in our institutions. 

While in this country Dr. Milano will observe 
our police organizations with a view to learning 
new police methods that might be successfully 
adapted to Brazil. 











International Conferences, Commissions, Ete. 














UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE ON FOOD AND AGRICULTURE 


Summation of the Results of the Conference by the Secretary General 


[Released to the press June 3] 

The Conference met to consider the goal of 
freedom from want in relation to food and 
agriculture. In its resolutions and its reports, 
the Conference has recognized that freedom 
from want means a secure, an adequate, and a 
suitable supply of food for every man. 

All men on earth are consumers of food. 
More than two thirds of them are also pro- 
ducers of it. These two aspects of gaining sub- 
sistence from the soil cannot be separated. Men 
cannot eat more foods and more healthful foods 
unless these foods can be obtained from the land 
or the sea in sufficient quantities. If more and 
better food is to be available for all people, 
producers must know what they are called upon 
todo. They must equally be assured that their. 
labors will earn them an adequate livelihood. 

The work of the Conference emphasized the 
fundamental] interdependence of the consumer 
and the producer. It recognized that the food 
policy and the agricultural policy of the nations 
must be considered together: it recommended 
that a permanent body should be established to 
deal with the varied problems of food and agri- 
culture, not in isolation but together. 

The work of the Conference also showed that 
the types of food most generally required to 


improve people’s diets and health are in many 
cases those produced by methods of farming 
best calculated to maintain the productivity of 
the soil and to increase and make more stable 
the returns to agricultural producers. In short, 
better nutrition means better farming. 

The Conference declared that the goal of 
freedom from want can be reached. It did not, 
however, seek to conceal the fact that it will 
be first necessary to win freedom from hunger. 
In the immediate future, the first duty of the 
United Nations will be to win complete victory 
in arms: as their armies liberate territories 
from tyranny their goal will be to bring food 
for the starving. The need to reach freedom 
from hunger before seeking freedom from want 
was understood, and resolutions were adopted 
on this subject. These covered both the plan- 
ning of agricultural production and the adop- 
tion of measures to prevent violent fluctuations 
in prices resulting from the shortages of the 
transition period. 

Many delegates informed the Conference 
about the state of health in their respective 
countries. It was made clear that there was a 
close connection between many prevalent dis- 
eases and deficiency in diets. It was established 
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that malnutrition was a leading cause for the 
high level of child mortality. It was apparent 
that in all countries there are large sections of 
the population who do not get adequate and 
suitable food for health; in many countries the 
majority of the people are in this situation. 

The Conference has not attempted to lay 
down ideal standards of nutrition for all peo- 
ples. It has recognized that while the ultimate 
objective must be a world in which all people 
are fed in full accordance with the require- 
ments of good health, it will be necessary as a 
practical measure to concentrate on intermedi- 
ate goals which can be progressively raised as 
conditions improve (Resolution IX). These 
intermediate goals must differ from region to 
region according to climate, taste, social habits, 
and other circumstances. These goals are there- 
fore primarily a matter for individual govern- 
ments to determine. 

One of the most important recommendations 
of the Conference is that the governments and 
authorities represented should declare to their 
own people and to one another their intention 
to secure more and better food for the people 
(Resolution III). Various measures which 
might be taken for this purpose were discussed. 
These included education, special provision for 
particular classes of the population, and the 
improvement of the quality of food available 
(see the report of Section I). 

The Conference recognized (Declaration, 
paragraph 3), that a great increase would be 
needed in the production of food if progress is 
to be made toward freedom from want. Sec- 
tion II discussed how this increase could be 
brought about. It was recognized, however, 
that to a varying extent in different countries 
and at different times there would be insufficient 
food of kinds required for health. It might 
therefore be necessary to take measures to see 
that special groups of the population, such as 
young children and pregnant women, who most 
need these foods, obtain at least their minimum 
requirements, even if this means reducing the 
supplies for the rest of the population below 
what they would otherwise consume (Resolution 
XXVI). 

In Section II, the Conference considered how 
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agricultural production could be increased and 
adapted to yield the supplies most needed by 
consumers. It began its work with the assump- 
tion, which was confirmed by the conclusions of 
Section I, that more production was needed if 
the people of the world were to have sufficient 
food for adequate nutrition and that both new 
and existing production would have to be ad- 
justed to secure more of those “protective” 
foods which are most necessary for good health. 

Before discussing methods by which these 
changes could be brought about, the Section 
examined the short-term position immediately 
after the liberation of occupied territories. It 

yas generally agreed that this period will be 
one of shortage, the exact incidence and extent 
of these shortages being governed by the cir- 
cumstances in which various territories are 
liberated from the enemy. During this period 
the first call will be to reach freedom from 
hunger in areas devastated by the war. Until 
these lands themselves are able to produce a 
harvest, the most urgent demand will be for 
cereals and other foods which maintain human 
energy and satisfy hunger. 

The Conference agreed (Resolution XIIT) 
that while shortages lasted there should be co- 
ordinated action by governments both to secure 
increased production and to prevent speculative 
and violent fluctuations in prices. 

The conditions of shortage existing at the end 
of hostilities will be exceptional and it should 
not be too long before the production of the 
basic energy foods is sufficiently restored to 
provide for freedom from hunger. When that 
state is reached it will be necessary to increase 
wherever possible the emphasis on production 
of foods containing first-class protein and other 
protective qualities necessary to good health, 
according to the standards considered by Sec- 
tion I of the Conference. 

There is danger that the heavy demand for 
energy foods which will arise from the imme- 
diate period of shortage may lead, as the short- 
ages are overcome, to overproduction of these 
foods unless governments act with foresight in 
guiding producers to alter their production 
programs in accordance with the long-term re- 
quirements. The actual programs must be 
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drawn up to suit the particular circumstances 
of each country, but the Conference agreed 
upon broad general principles which should 
serve as a guide in making these programs in 
all countries. These principles cover not only 
the adjustment of production to fit the long- 
term requirements of a better diet but also 
improvements in.the general efficiency of pro- 
duction. The Conference also recommended 
certain particular measures of more general 
application for carrying them out (Resolutions 
XVIto XX). 

In addition, the Conference recommended 
measures (Resolution X XI) for new agricul- 
tural development. It was the opinion of the 
Conference that some parts of the world which 
at present are unproductive could be brought 
into agricultural production if the appropriate 
measures were applied. At the same time, it 
was recognized that, in some areas of rich 
potentialities, development is impeded by over- 
crowding of farmers on the land. While some- 
thing can be done to increase the productivity 
of these areas by improving methods of farm- 
ing, by drainage and similar measures, it was 
recognized (Resolution XXII) that in some 
cases the development of industry to provide 
employment for agricultural populations or 
emigration to other areas were the only meas- 
ures likely to offer any significant contribution 
to a solution of the problem. 

The Conference recognized that it is useless 
to produce food unless men and nations have 
the means to acquire it for consumption. Free- 
dom from want cannot be achieved unless there 
is a balanced and world-wide expansion of 
economic activity. 

The deliberations of the Conference in Sec- 
tion III, which was set up to investigate the 
improvement of distribution, clearly showed 
that consumers would not be in a position to 
buy the food they needed, and producers of 
food could not be assured of adequate returns, 
unless progress was made through national and 
international action to raise the general level 
of employment in all countries. Moreover, as 
discussions in Section I emphasized, poverty 
is the first cause of malnutrition and hunger. 
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The work of Section III established the close 
interdependence between the level of employ- 
ment in all countries, the character and extent 
of industrial development, the management of 
currencies, the direction of national and inter- 
national investment, and the policy adopted by 
the nations toward foreign trade. The Confer- 
ence was not called upon to conduct a detailed 
investigation into the policies which should be 
adopted by the governments of the world in 
order to promote an expansion of economic 
activity; but it declared that freedom from 
want of food could not be fully achieved with- 
out such an expansion and urgently recom- 
mended the governments and authorities rep- 
resented to take action individually, and in 
concert, in order to secure this objective (Res- 
olution XXIV). 

Having drawn attention to the fundamental 
importance, in the approach to freedom from 
want of food, of policies to expand and quicken 
economic activity, the Conference discussed the 
place and functions which might be given, 
within the framework of such policies, to inter- 
national arrangements for the control of basic 
staple foodstuffs entering international trade. 
There was agreement that the objects of any 
such arrangements must be to eliminate exces- 
sive short-term movements in the prices of food 
and agricultural commodities, to mitigate gen- 
eral inflationary or deflationary movements, 
and to facilitate adjustments in production 
which may be necessary to prevent economic 
dislocation. The Conference agreed that any 
such arrangements should include the effective 
representation of consumers as well as produc- 
ers. It was not possible for the Conference, 
in the time available, to discuss future inter- 
national commodity arrangements in detail. 
Discussion in Section III was directed to general 
questions of principle affecting the operation 
of such arrangements as might later be made. 
The two questions to which most attention was 
paid were: 


(a) The place which buffer stocks should 
occupy in these arrangements; and 

(b) How far it would be necessary to achieve 
the desired objectives to include within the 
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general arrangements agreements for the regu- 
lation of production. 


The Conference agreed that further inter- 
national discussion of these questions ought to 
take place with a view to the establishment of 
broad principles to govern the formulation and 
operation of future commodity arrangements. 

There was general agreement that, whatever 
the nature of the arrangements eventually 
made for individual commodities, machinery 
would be needed for coordinating their opera- 
tions in the light of the broad principles to be 
agreed upon (Resolution XXV). 

It became clear at a comparatively early 
stage of the Conference that there was general 
agreement that the nations represented at the 
Conference should establish a permanent organ- 
ization in the field of food and agriculture. It 
was also generally agreed that this organiza- 
tion should act as a center of information and 
advice on both agricultural and nutrition ques- 
tions and that it should maintain a service of 
international statistics. The Conference did 
not, however, attempt to lay down in detail 
what the scope and functions of such an or- 
ganization should be or its relation to other 
national or international bodies. It was 
agreed that these questions would have to be 
worked out in detail between representatives 
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of the participating governments. Accord- 
ingly, the Conference recommended the estab- 
lishment in Washington of an Interim Com- 
mission, one of the functions of which would 
be to draw up for submission to the govern- 
ments and authorities represented a detailed 
plan for the permanent organization (Resolu- 
tion II). 

The United Nations Conference on Food and 
Agriculture has shown that the governments 
and authorities represented are agreed upon the 
necessity of their taking action individually 
and in concert to achieve freedom from want 
of food. The reports and recommendations of 
the Conference indicate further agreement on 
the methods to be followed. The Conference 
has accordingly recommended that the govern- 
ments and authorities represented should rec- 
ognize their obligation to their own people and 
to one another to raise the levels of nutrition 
and the standards of living of their citizens, 
to improve the efficiency of agricultural produc- 
tion, and to cooperate one with another for the 
achievement of these ends. The Conference 
resolved that the Interim Commission to be 
established in Washington should prepare such 
a declaration or agreement in this sense for 
the consideration of the governments and au- 
thorities represented. 
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CLAIMS 


Agreement With Canada Relating to Waiver of 
Claims Arising as a Result of Collisions Be- 
tween Vessels of War 


[Released to the press June 2] 


An agreement between the United States and 
Canada for the waiver of claims arising as a 
result of collisions between United States war- 
ships and ships of the Royal Canadian Navy 
has been effected by an exchange of notes, dated 
May 25 and May 26, 1943, between the Secretary 


of State and the Canadian Minister in Wash- 
ington. 

Each Government agrees, with a view to 
facilitating the conduct of the war, that when 
a vessel of war of either Government shall 
collide with a vessel of war of the other Govern- 
ment, resulting in damage to either or both of 
such vessels, each Government shall bear all the 
expenses which arise directly or indirectly from 
the damage to its own vessel and neither Gov- 
ernment shall make any claim against the other 
Government on account of such damage or ex- 
penses. 
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The agreement applies in respect of claims 
arising since December 7, 1941 but. remaining 
unsettled on the day the agreement entered into 
force, as well as in respect of claims arising on 
or after the day the agreement entered into 
force, namely, May 26, 1943. The agreement is 
made effective until the expiration of six months 
from the day either Government gives to the 
other Government written notice of an inten- 
tion to terminate the agreement. 

A waiver of claims in respect of collisions be- 
tween naval vessels of the United States and the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland is embraced in the agreement relating 
to certain problems of marine transportation 
and litigation between the Governments of the 
two countries signed on December 4, 1942.’ 


DEFENSE 


Supplementary Military and Naval Cooperation 
Agreement With Cuba 


The American Embassy at Habana has trans- 
mitted to the Secretary of State signed texts, 
in English and Spanish, of a supplementary 
agreement for military and naval cooperation 
between the United States and Cuba, signed at 
Habana on February 1, 1943 by Spruille Braden, 
American Ambassador at Habana, and J. A. 
Martinez, Minister of State of Cuba. 

The agreement of February 1, 1943 supple- 
ments the agreement for military and naval co- 
operation between the United States and Cuba, 
which was signed at Habana on June 19, 1942 
(ButieTin of June 20, 1942, p. 553), and the 
supplementary agreement, which was signed at 
Habana on September 7, 1942 (Butietin of 
Sept. 12, 1942, p. 750). 


CONSULAR 
“Convention With Mexico 


[Released to the press June 2] 


According to information received by the 
Department of State from the American Em- 


* BULLETIN of Jan. 9, 1943, p. 28; Executive Agreement 
Series 282, 
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bassy at Mexico City, the exchange of ratifica- 
tions of the consular convention between the 
United States and Mexico, which was signed on 
August 12, 1942 in Mexico City by the American 
Ambassador and the Mexican Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, took place at 12:30 p.m. on June 1, 
1943 in Mexico City. 

It is provided in article XIV of the conven- 
tion that it shall enter into force on the thirtieth 
day after the day of the exchange of ratifi- 
cations. 

The convention defines the duties, rights, 
privileges, exemptions, and immunities of the 
consular officers of each country in the territory 
of the other country. 


ECONOMICS 


Food-Production Agreement With Venezuela 


By a despatch dated May 18, 1943 the Ameri- 
can Embassy at Caracas reported to the Sec- 
retary of State that an agreement between the 
United States and Venezuela relating to the 
development of foodstuffs production in Vene- 
zuela was effected by an exchange of notes, 
signed May 14, 1943, between Joseph Flack, 
American Chargé at Caracas, and Dr. C. Parra 
Pérez, Venezuelan Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
The agreement is made effective for one year 
and may be extended for an additional year by 
a statement of willingness of the Government 
of Venezuela. The text of the Foreign Minis- 
ter’s note in Spanish and a Spanish translation 
of the American Chargé’s note have been pub- 
lished in the Venezuelan Gaceta Oficial 21012 
of May 15, 1943. 


LABOR 


Shipowners’ Liability (Sick and Injured Sea- 
men) Convention, 1936 


In a decision by the Supreme Court of the 
United States on April 19, 1943 the Shipowners’ 
Liability (Sick and Injured Seamen) Conven- 
tion (Treaty Series 951; 54 Stat. 1695), which 
was adopted by the International Labor Con- 
ference at its twenty-first session, Geneva, 
October 24, 1936, was cited. 
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The two cases considered in the decision were 
Pedro Aguilar, petitioner, v. Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey (no. 454), and Waterman 
Steamship Corporation, petitioner, v. David E. 
Jones (no. 582), in both of which the question 
presented was whether a shipowner is liable for 
wages and maintenance and cure to a seaman 
who, having left his vessel on authorized shore 
leave, is injured while traversing the only avail- 
able route between the moored ship and a public 
street. The injury in no. 582 occurred while 
the seaman was departing for his leave. The 
injury in no. 454 occurred when the seaman was 
struck by an automobile while he was returning 
to his.ship. In both cases the seamen were in- 
jured while traversing an area between their 
moored ships and the public streets by an ap- 
propriate route. 

The complaint in no. 582 was dismissed in the 
District Court on defendant’s motion on the 
ground that at the time of his injury the plain- 
tiff was not ashore on the ship’s business. The 
Third Circuit Court of Appeals reversed and 
remanded the case (130 F. 2d 797), holding that 


on the facts stated in the complaint the defend- 
ant was liable for maintenance and cure and 
wages. The complaint in no. 454 was dismissed 
by the District Court, and on appeal that action 
was affirmed by the Second Circuit Court of 


Appeals (130 F. 2d 154). Both courts acted 
on the ground that in going ashore on personal 
business the plaintiff left the service of the ship 
and therefore no liability for maintenance and 
cure attached. 

The two cases were brought before the Su- 
preme Court on writs of certiorari. In the 
course of its opinion the Court said, in part: 
“The voyage creates not only the need for re- 
laxation ashore, but the necessity that it be 
satisfied in distant and unfamiliar ports. If 
in those surroundings the seaman, without dis- 
qualifying misconduct, contracts disease or 
incurs injury, it is because of the voyage, the 
shipowner’s business. The business has sepa- 
rated him from his usual places of association. 
By adding this separation to the restrictions of 
living as well as working aboard, it forges dual 
and unique compulsions for seeking relief wher- 
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ever it may be found. In sum, it is the ship’s 
business which subjects the seaman to the risks 
attending hours of relaxation in strange sur- 
roundings. Accordingly it is but reasonable 
that the business extend the same protections 
against injury from them as it gives for other 
risks of the employment. 

“There is strong ground . . . for regarding 
the right to maintenance and cure as covering 
injuries received without misconduct while on 
shore leave. Certainly the nature and founda- 
tions of the liability require that it be not nar- 
rowly confined or whittled down by restrictive 
and artificial distinctions defeating its broad 
and beneficial purposes. If leeway is to be given 
in either direction, all the considerations which 
brought the liability into being dictate it should 
be in the sailor’s behalf. In this view, the nature 
and purposes of the liability do not permit dis- 
tinctions which allow recovery when the seaman 
becomes ill or is injured while idle aboard .. . 
or when doing some minor errand for the ship 
ashore . . . but deny it when he falls from the 
ladder or gangplank as he leaves the vessel on 
shore leave ... or is returning from it... 
Such refinements cut the heart from a protection 
to which they are wholly foreign in aim and 
effect. The sailor departing for or returning 
from shore leave is, sensibly, no more beyond 
the broad protection of his right to maintenance 
and cure than is the seaman quitting the ship on 
being discharged or boarding it on first report- 
ing for duty.” 

The Court stated that it could see no signifi- 
cant difference between imposing the liability to 
care for the seaman’s injuries received in board- 
ing or quitting the ship and enforcing it for 
injuries incurred on the dock or other premises 
which must be traversed in going from the ves- 
sel to the public streets or returning to it from 
them; and that, in view of the ground on which 
it rested the decision, it was not necessary to 
consider the Shipowner’s Liability Convention 
of 1936 other than to state that it in no way 
altered the conclusion which it reached. 

The Supreme Court affirmed the judgment in 
no. 582; in no. 454 it reversed and remanded the 
judgment to the District Court for further pro- 
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ceedings not inconsistent with the Supreme 
Court’s opinion. 

The opinion states that the Chief Justice 
thought that the judgment in no. 454 should be 
affirmed for the reasons stated in the opinion of 
the Circuit Court of Appeals (130 F. 2d 154). 
In no. 582 he concurred in the result on the 
ground that the recovery was authorized by the 
Shipowner’s Liability Convention, which be- 
‘ame effective before the date of the respond- 
ent’s injury. He was of the opinion that 
article 2, clause 1, of the treaty authorizing 
recovery is self-executing and that the excep- 
tions permitted by clause 2 are not operative in 
the absence of congressional legislation giving 
them effect. 

The countries in respect of which ratifica- 
tions of the above-mentioned convention have 
been registered are the United States of 
America, Belgium, and Mexico. 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS 


North American Regional Broadcasting Agree- 
ment and Inter-American Radiocommunica- 
tions Convention 


Bahamas 

By a note dated May 3, 1943 the director of 
the Inter-American Radio Olfice at Habana, 
Cuba, informed this Government that the coun- 
tries which have stated that they have no ob- 
jection to the adherence by the Government of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland in the name of the Bahamas 
to the North American Regional Broadcasting 
Agreement (Treaty Series 962) and to the Inter- 
American Radiocommunications Convention 
(Treaty Series 938), which were signed at Ha- 
bana on December 13, 1937,1 are the United 
States of America, Canada, and Haiti. 


Inter-American Arrangement Concerning Radio- 
communications (Santiago Revision 1940) 


Canada 
By a note dated May 19, 1943 the director 
of the Inter-American Radio Office at Habana, 


*Butetin of Apr. 10, 1943, p. 313. 
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Cuba, informed this Government of the receipt 
of a note dated April 27, 1943 from the Secre- 
tary of State for External Affairs of Canada 
informing the Inter-American Radio Office that 
by Order-in-Council dated April 22, 1943 the 
Government of Canada has decided to notify the 
Government of Chile, depositary of the arrange- 
ment, of its adherence to the Inter-American 
Arrangement Concerning Radiocommunica- 
tions signed at Santiago, Chile, on January 26, 
1940,? subject to the following reservation : 
“Canada reserves the right to continue the 
use, for existing domestic services, of the fre- 
quencies 5405 Ke. and 2870 Ke. which are 
Canadian priority channels under Regional 
Agreements.” 


NAVIGATION 


International Load Line Convention 
Uruguay 

By a decree of February 26, 1942 the Govern- 
ment of Uruguay established certain modifica- 
tions of the International Load Line Conven- 
tion, signed at London July 5, 1930 (Treaty 
Series 858), in accordance with a proposal 
made in 1941.% 

By a despatch dated May 17, 1943 the Amer- 
ican Embassy at Montevideo transmitted to the 
Secretary of State the text and a translation 
of a decree of May 5, 1943, by which the Gov- 
ernment of Uruguay extends the modifications 
established by the decree of February 26, 1942 
until six months following the conclusion of 
the present armed conflict. 


STRATEGIC MATERIALS 


Agreement With the United Kingdom Relating 
to the Apportioning of Supplies of African 
Asbestos 


By a despatch dated May 5, 1943 the Ameri- 
can Embassy at London reported to the Secre- 


* BULLEIIN of May 8, 1943, p. 422; Executive Agree- 
ment Series 231. 

* BULLETIN of Aug. 9, 1941, p. 114; and Oct. 24, 1942, 
p. 859. 





